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and fifty silver roubles. Marine left the 
Eapperor's: $s presence a happy man, 
Wak 


SCHOOL AND SUMMER. 


- Stupy to-day! those children twain 
Bend o’er the unlearn’d task in vain, 
But only with their eyes; 
‘Each little heart is out of doors, 
} ‘Bounds o'er the blooming earth, or soars 
; To yon rejoicing skies, 


Hard to sit still, while thus around 
Motion and sparkle so abound, 

To charm the childish sight. 
Soft music fivats through dell and green, 
Even the very floor is seen 

To undulate with light. 


While, like a weleome from the woods, 
- Streams the fresh smell of bursting buds 
, The open windows through, 
And on the sea—that lies asleep, 
Yet dreams of motion—light waves leap 
; Distractingly in view. 


And whio o’er musty rules could pore— 
While waving boughs of sycamore 
Drip sunshine on the book ? 
Catch now and then on each dull word 
The flitting shadow. of a bird— 
Without a rueful look ? 


Not there they seem constrained to talk 
~ OF flower and fount, and forest walk, 
~~ And oh! if they could dwell 
‘Like pretty Maia in the wood 
Beneath a leaf, and drink their food. 
. From each wild blossoim’s bell! 


Come, let the weary lessons end, 

The fair young Summer mast uot spend 
hs Her holiday alone ; 
And once beneath the open skies 

Surely those changed, uplifted eyes 
aie The same bright hue have won. 


Oh, happy creatures! scarce they pass 
A daisy, pink, or flowering grass, 
Without a burst of joy. 
A smooth grey pebble is a prize; 
The glancing of the butterflies, 
Knchants them, girl and boy. 


~ What deep delight to stand and hear 
The linnet tremulonsly clear, 

The droning of the bee ; 
“That sound of waves, so soft in swell, 
“As loud might issue from a sheil, 

t hat whispers of the sea, 





To iene in the deep green lane, 
_.. The hawthorn Rinses that remain, 
ae Last month’s delicious tet : 
| “And feel it as the perfumed breath, 

_ The shade of May that lingereth 
oy i Upgn the skirts of Jture. 

See, t the wild rosebuds crimsoning ; 

tis the blushing of the Spring 

Ae | ?*Neath Summer’s earliest kiss, 
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The children’s s shout seems , wildly fit, 
‘The thrill of life is exquisite 
On such a day as this, 


At last we reach a still retreat, 
Cushioned with moss and scented sweet, 
A forest parlour fair; 

Soft jets of sunshine pouring through 
Its emerald roof, and Heaven’s calm blue 
Just glimpsing here and there, 


While each a wild wood garland weaves 

Beneath the flickering of the leaves, 
How fair they seem and still! 

A moment more both laughing stand 

And shake for sport, from hand to hand, 
The silver of the rill, 


And now a fairy measure tread ; 
Anon the tiny feast is spread, 
And while the day goes by, 
The echoed voice of each gay elf 
Returns, as thougli e’en Silence’ self 
Laughed back for sympathy. 


Say’st thou the day was idly spent, 
Its beauty all ineloquent, 

Good lessons to impart ; 
That, looking at the unfathomed sky, 
No holy sense of mystery 

Would settle round the heart ? 


Or will they love each other less 
For seeing Nature’s lovingness ; 
Or more ungrateful prove 
For having joined a childish lay 
With her thanksgiving psalm to-day, 
To her great King above ? 


Nay ; but whate’er their future lot, 

The memory of that verdant spot, 
The coolness and the calm, 

Upon worn spirits tired of life, 

Or through the fever of the strife, 
Will fall as soft as balm. 


So SE EE AT IR TT I TE Ie NA GN ESE ree SE OS ES Se a EE RE SS SO Se 


Oh! we should steep our senses dull 
In all the pure and beautiful © 
) That God for them hath giver : 
i Gea: into Nature’s heart, and thence 
. Look out with gratitude intense 

On life, and up to Heaven. 








BOOKS FOR THE BLIND 


Tr occasionally happens that the exertions 
of those who are showing kindness towards 
their fellow-creatures are rendered inefficient 
by a want of co-operation and eevee 
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institute a comparison between different 
systems. After this, he modified his original 
alphabet, rendering it less angular than it had 
before been, and introducing Roman capitals 
at the beginning of sentences and proper 
names, Here then, we find, in the case of an 
ingenious contriver, a frequent oscillation be- 
tween widely different systems. Afterwards, 
Mr, Alexander Hay devised an alphabet of 
twenty-six arbitrary characters, which by 
certain combinations could represent abbre- 
viations and double letters. Types were cast 
in this character, but no books have been 
produced. 

To show how great has been the uncer- 
tainty concerning the best form of letter to 
adopt, it may suffice to say, that in response 
to an invitation put forth in eighteen 
hundred and thirty-two, by the Edinburgh 
Society of Arts, no fewer than nineteen diffe- 
rent alphabets for the Blind were suggested, 
of which sixteen were in purely arbitrary 
character. The Society’s prize was given 
to Doctor Fry of London, for an aiphabet 
consisting of Roman capitals deprived of the 
seriffs or small strokes at the extremities. 
Mr. Alston, of the Glasgow Blind Asylum, 
made a few slight alterations in Doctor 
Fry’s letters, to improve the sharpness of 
the embossing : he printed a few elementary 
works; and soon after, he completed the 
whole of the Bible, Old and New Testaments, 
in nineteen quarto volumes: a great work, 
truly, considering that each individual letter 
is a Roman capital. Besides the Bible, Mr. 
Alston printed about thirty other works in 
quarto, and a small number in octavo. Mean- 
time, Mr. Lucas, of Bristol, also had devised 
a new alphabet. It consists of arbitrary cha- 
racters, somewhat resembling those used in 
Byrom’s system of short-hand. After Mr. 
Lucas had printed portions of the New 
Testament in his new type, the system was 
adopted by the London Society for Teaching 
the Blind to Read. This Society has printed 
the whole of the Bible, as well as numerous 
minor works, Then came Mr. Frere, with 
characters similar to those in Gurney’s short- 
hand ; made ina singular way. Each letter 
is formed by a bit of wire, bent and fixed 
down to a tin plate. The printing or em- 
bossing is effected by the common press. The 
books are read from right to left and back 
again, like certain ancient books. The Lon- 
don and Blackheath Society for Teaching the 
Blind, to’ Read, have adopted Mr. Frere’s 


@. ‘Wphabet, ity ‘which they have printed 


‘nearly the whole’ of the Bible, and a few 


*“ minor works, 


- Angthe: Cite ontge Mr, Moon, Master of 
{eh ‘Brighton Blind ‘Asylum, has introduced 

prey alphabet, founded upon, but 
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tempts, all the New Testament, and portions 
of the Old, have been embossed in five 
different systems—Gall’ 8, Fry’s or Alston’s, 
Lucas’s, Frere’s, and Moon’s. Four of these 
are in arbitrary characters, and one in 
Roman capitals. The expense of one copy 
of the New Testament varies from forty shil- 
lings in the cheapest to ninety shillings in the 
dearest system ; and it seems probable that 
no blind person who has learned any one 
system could read in any of the other four, 
without beginning his studies over again. 

Let us now say a little concerning the 
United States. In eighteen hundred and 
thirty-three, Dr. Howe, principal of the 
Boston Institution for the Blind, adopted 
a Roman alphabet, of the small letters. 
He aimed at compressing the letter into 
a comparatively close and cheap form, which 
he accomplished by cutting off all the 
flourishes and points about the letters, and 
reducing them to the minimum size and 
elevation which could be easily distinguished 
by the Blind. By this means he caused a 
word to occupy only about half the space 
which it would occupy in ordinary smal? 
Roman type. This character was found so 
useful and economical, that it was adopted in 
printing a great number of works, in Boston 
and in other American towns. In no less than 
seventeen of the States are Blind Asylums in 
which Howe’s plan is adopted ; and these 
have followed a system excellent in a com- 
mercial point of view; for, instead of all of 
them printing the Bible, or all printing this 
or that book, some print one work and some 
another, and ‘then they exchange copies. The 
books printed | on this system are greatly 
more varied than those in England, embracing 
among others a General Atlas, an Atlas of 
the United States, and a twenty-volume Cy- 
clopeedia of General Knowledge. Almost alk 
the books are stereotyped, and small editions 
are struck off as they are wanted. They are 
printed at a powerful press made for the 
purpose. In Philadelphia, a system of Roman 
capitals has been partially adopted ; and in 
Virginia, Roman capitals at the beginning of 
sentences and proper names have been super- 
added to Dr. Howe’s “ lower-case” alphabet ; 
but, with these exceptions, the entire United 
States seem to join in the adoption of one 
system—that of Dr. Howe. 

Surely it is worthy the attention of the 
benevolent persons and societies so heartily 
engaged in this cause, to decide whether 
some one system might not be profitably 
adopted by all. The. Jury number seven- 
teen, at the Great Exhibition, bestowed much 
pains on this subject. In their admirable — 
Report (to which we are greatly indebted 
for many of the foregoing details) they insist. 
strongly on the advantage of this unanimity. — 
They point out, that while the New Testa- es 
ment, on one of our systems, costs as much > 
as ninety shillings per copy, and on the 
cheapest system forty, the — Boston 
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Charles Dickens. | 


Testament, on Howe’s system, only costs’ 


sixteen. ‘They are evidently in favour of 
this system, as it can be read by ordinary 


persons as well as by the Blind, and as it is 


very compact and. economical. They say 
“this harmony of action, together with the 
uniformity of the typography, presents so 
many obvious advantages, that the Jury can- 


not but wish a similar system was pursued | 


by the Institutions of Great Britain and the 
Continent of Europe.” The Jury—while 
jJauding, as they ought to be lauded, the un- 
tiring exertions of the late Mr. Alston— 
express a. regret that he “should have de- 
voted so much enterprise and money in pro- 
ducing the Scriptures, when. he might have 
ascertained that they had already. been 
printed, and could have been bought at less 
money. than it would cost him to print them. 
The main difference between the Glasgow 
and. the Boston alphabets is, that. one is,in 
the .‘upper’ and the other in, the ‘lower- 
case, which difference is certainly not of suf- 
ficient. consequence to demand two editions.” 
But it is not to advocate, any one particular 
system that. these few paragraphs are written. 


We venture on no opinion, further than this) 


—that uniformity of alphabet. is. desirable. 
We have heard much of congresses lately — 
Peace Congresses, and so forth. Might there 
not be a Congress of Teachers, of the Blind ? 
Might not. delegates. candidly discuss ‘all the 
pros and cons of every system, determine 
which has most advantages and _ fewest, -de- 
fects, and decide on its general adoption ? 
And if this were done, would not the sightless 
unfortunates be benefited, and would. not the 
contributions of the benevolent be: better laid 
out? , ) 
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paw DIGGING SAILORS. 

Two sailors ran away from a ship the day 
after it anchored off Port Phillip, and started 
for the Diggings. They had no idea which 
Diggings to goto, but thought if they once got 
well out into the bush they would. find some 
place or other where they could dig, and get 
Golds y ois | | jhe 

They had eighteenpence between them. 
After a brief consultation as to the things 
they needed for their indefinite journey, and 
how far this sum would go towards what was 
necessary, they settled the difficulty by. pur- 
chasing a bottle of ale, which just came to the 
MONEY e, spoydaci: | 5] 

After roving about in the bush for some 
time—getting a bit of bread or meat and some 
tea from one drayman and digging party or 
the other, as they chanced to fall in with 
them—they eventually made their way to 
Geelong. Here they got a little job at hay- 
making from a squatter on the outskirts. 
‘The hay in a country which has so little grass 
worthy of the name (for the sun scorches it 
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up in no time), was worthy of note, even by 


sailors. They found it to be a mixture of 
wheat, oats, and barley, which had been flung 
about at random; and was mowed down 
and. raked up, and carted off like hay. The 
squatter was so much pleased with the good- 
will, vigour, and humorous adroitness of the 
sailors—unused as they were to any work of 
that sort—that he gave them an outfit—pick, 
shovel, tin, gold-washer, frying-pan and blan- 
kets—and sent them up to the Ballarat Dig- 
gings.... 

A. month or two elapsed. The sailors had 
been successful ; and on their way to Geelong 
to.sell their gold and spend the money, they 
called on'the squatter ; and, with many jovial 
thanks, offered him a twenty-pound note in 
repayment of their outfit. The squatter told 
them he was in no want. of money ; but, if they 
were disposed to do him a good turn, he very 
much wanted some wooden building to be 
done on his station, and, as they were chaps 
who could, turn their hands to anything in a 
rough way, he should like to keep'them with 
him for a week, or two. The sailors had set 
their hearts upon getting drunk every day in 
Geelong, and proposed: to come back in a 
week or ten days, and do the timber-rig after 
they had spent their money—some hundred 
and thirty pounds. The squatter, however, 
by dint of a prompt production of grog and 
good fare, persuaded them to remain for the 
night, and next day he got them. to work. 
They stayed a fortnight with the squatter, 
and/did all he wanted. He paid them hand- 
somely, and advised them, not to go to Gee- 
long, but to send their money to the bank, — 
and return to the Ballarat Diggings. The 
regular, work. and living had had a good 
influence, and the sailors, for the first time in 
their lives, opened their eyes to a conception 
of common sense—they felt themselves to have 
suddenly become uncommonly wise fellows. 

They returned to the Diggings, were again 
successful; and, at. the end of three months 
again made their appearance at the squatter’s 
mounted on fine horses. . They 
showed him. gold and notes to the value of 
three hundred and sixty pounds. To avoid 
being robbed, if overtaken and knocked 
down by bushrangers, they had sewed the 
gold in the inside of their horses’ saddle- 
cloths, and the notes were enfolded round a 
forefinger, which was. covered with a bloody 
rag, and a very bad finger it certainly seemed 
to be. 

Our digging sailors, by dint of all this 
steady work, and the degree of self-govern- 
ment, perseverance, and prudence. requisite 
to success, did not now talk of squandering 
their earnings; but asked the squatter’s 
advice. In pursuance of this they went to 
Melbourne. Here they started a marine 
store, and made large profits; but shortly 
afterwards they sold the concern very advan 
tageously, and set off to Liardet’s Beach, 
where so many passengers now land in ordez 





—— ae 


- ance of customers, 


te to. avoid the delays and. extortions of the 
|| steamboat, or the boatmen of William’s 
Town. 


At Liardet’s Beach, the two sailors, having 
learned to build in wood, built up a large 


shed, called a store, for the storage of pas- 
| sengers’ boxes, cases, and bales, who were | 
going to the Diggings. In the town, a shilling 


a week was charged for each box and package. 
The sailors at once undersold the town, and 
chalked up “ Ninepence a week!” Moreover, 
as they caught the passengers directly on 


| landing, and in the full excitement of “ being 


off to the gold-fields,” they soon had abund- 
They took payment for 
a month in advance—to save trouble, or 
change of mind. They took no responsibility ; 


they demanded cash for six weeks in advance, | 


where the boxes were very large, and ap- 
parently of.no great value in.contents. They 
did not guarantee against robbers, fire, water, 
or other casualty which might damage, 
destroy, or lose property; and they stipulated, 
as labour was so scarce (being at times im- 
possible to obtain), that passengers wanting 


- their luggage out of the store, should “ get it 


out themselves.” The passengers, in full 
drive of imagination, agreed to anything— 
they little foresaw what work the last 
stipulation might involve, as the chests, 
packages, and bales were all to be packed up 
solid, one on the top of the other. 

Our two sailors have only started their 
store a week, and they are one-third full. 
This shed, when as full as it will hold—ze., 
packed up solid—at the rate of ninepence 
a week each box, bale, &., will produce them 
an income of one hundred and twelve pounds 
a week—more, if there are a preponderance 
of small packages. Our sailors are, therefore, 
about to build another store. They have 
discovered that there are various means of 
making money in Australia, with much less 
labour, greater profit, and with far more 
certainty than digging. 


COUNTRY NEWS. 


Now and then there is delivered to me by 
the faithful postman a newspaper, published 
in some unknown part of England—known 
perhaps to somebody, but to me as Timbuctoo 
—within which I find, carefully coiled up, 
a communication from the Postmaster- 
General. This communication is to the 
effect, that several newspapers having. es- 
caped. from their covers that morning, they 
had been recaptured, and an attempt had 
been made to restore them to their proper 
places ; but that if the paper sent to me didn’t 
happen to be the right one, the Postmaster- 
General deprecated malediction on my part, 
since the blame lay with my friends and not 
with him, I never once in my life did get 
the right newspaper in company with such 


an intunation, I blame nobody, but I put it! 


[Conduetéd by, 


|to the Postmaster-G eral, how he would 
himself have liked i 


ced it, living out of town, if, — 


‘ ys ah, PS Sin! we ree z, 
| when he expected to receive the Times con- 


taining Mr, Gladstone’s Budget, there had 
been put into his hands the Kelso Warder 
of the previous week, oa 

Tustead of a paper that I love, which comes 
tome dotted over with small ships from a 
great seaport town, there was brought to me 
one day last week the Brocksop, Garringham, 
and Washby Standard. I never in my life 
was near Brocksop, Garringham, or Washby, 
and I know no creature living within twenty 
miles of any of those places. The desire to 
project itself into the unknown is one of the 
grandeurs of the human soul; I plunged at 
once into the Brocksop, Garringham, and 
Washby Standard, craving to learn something 
about Brocksop, Garringham, and Washby. 
“ Let me,” I said, “ know the ways and wants 
of people who inhabit those remote regions 
of England. They are my countrymen, and 
why should we be strangers to each other ? 
Of strange places, moreover, I may hear « 
strange news,” 

So I folded the paper suitably, and nursed 
it on my knee, and thought I would begin 
with the large early gooseberries and the 
small paragraphs. I felt at first a little timid 
at the prospect of getting over head and ears 
into a deep article, and I said, “I will paddle 
and not plunge into this paper.” So I began 
with a Rara Avis, whereof there came news 
from Biddesham. For some classical reasons 
I had always supposed a rara avis to be a 
blackbird as big as a swan. I found, how- 
ever, that the R, A, at Biddesham. was like 
a skylark. These two little paragraphs 
led me on. hopefully to the next below 
them, which, to be sure, looked rather 
dull and political, being headed The Coffee 
Question—People’s Question. It led through 
some serious reflections to a shop of which ~ 
I had read before in a discourse upon adul- | 
terations ; and, as its coffee is of a kind which 
I suppose nobody praises but its manufacturer, _ 
I took that laudatory article to be an emana- 
tion from the counting-house, paid for in due 
course out of the till, In this opinion I was 
strengthened by the fact, that the next 
article was on the subject of Pectoral Candy, 
and the next below was an account of a sur- — 
prising cure of Asthma of eighteen years stand- 
ing, with wasting of the flesh. Thinking it an — 
odd remedy for asthma to thin down the suf- 
ferer, [read that article, and found that Thad © 


totally misunderstood. Mr. Johnson has for 


the last four years been, he says—I quote his _ 


own words—been “so distressingly bad, that 


if I attempted to lie down I was in fear of || 
being suffocated, and I became almost a || 
skeleton from loss of flesh.’ The almost 
suffocated skeleton being given up last month 
—only last month—by his medical man, “was 
recommended to give Doodle’s Asthmatic 
Balsam a trial.” bo 

Mr. Binham, chemist of his town, 














He bonght a bottle ot || 
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